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whose life and happiness he safeguarded more carefully than his
own.

They say that trumpets blow in Heaven when some new soul
joins its throng, and that the angels always harp. I can believe
that when Walter Baird made his entry ten thousand trumpets
blew his welcome and men claimed his leadership. And I like
to think that in that welcome from so many who have passed
over, as it were in one day, the fingers of angels rested on their
chords to mark the entry into Heaven of a captain of men's
souls. And I do believe also, that from the petty irritations of
this life he was taken to be a better counsellor.

So soon as the Armistice was completed, I decided that I
would, both from my own War Diaries and private notes, as well
as from memory, compile a record of the fighting experience of
the Machine-Gun Units with which I had served. I thought
also that such a record should be in the possession of everyone
who had served under my command as well as in that of the
next of kin of those who had fallen*

While we were resting at Hornoy, awaiting decisions by
General Headquarters both as to our destination and fate, with
the assistance of my battalion clerical staff, I dictated the history
of the Machine-Gun Companies and of the 33rd Battalion of the
Machine-Gun Corps. In order to ensure accuracy, I formed an
editorial committee of those who had served in the various actions
in which we had participated, including those who had been
eyewitnesses of the principal events.

The handsome quarto volume published privately in 1919 in
a limited edition of sixteen hundred copies, containing over two
hundred illustrations from my own sketches and photographs,
is not only an historical record of detailed fighting bearing the
hall-mark of consistent accuracy, but is also one of the most
remarkable war histories ever published. It appeared under an
omnibus editorship, " written and illustrated by members of the
Battalion."

TTie Times welcomed the publication as " no mere history of
actions and brave deeds. It reflects very truthfully the nature
of the British soldier in war . . . the Commanding Officer is a
water-colour painter of considerable power."

The Spectator in a review of a column and a half continued:
" We regret that we have no space in which to deal with the
plain but intensely thrilling tale of hard fighting which Colonel
Hutchison records so modestly. He has given us a most readable